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PROSPECTUS. 

In announcing their intention of com- 
mencing the publication of a new periodi- 
cal journal, the editors feel that it will be 
expected of them to assign substantial rea- 
sons for the undertaking. It may be said, 
that the public is burdened with those 
which are already printed, and that a new 
journal can’ with difficulty force its way 
into notice, amidst such numerous compe- 
titors. We feel the force of the remark, 
but may suggest, that the field in which 
we propose to labour, is still unoccupied. 
Our object is, to furnish to the members 
of the society of Friends, an agreeablé and 
instructive Miscellany. For this purpose, 
we shall expatiate over a wide and diver- 
sified field, of which a general outline will 
here be enumerated. In the first place 
we shall endeavour to present a selection 
from the literature of the present day, pu- 
rified from the exaggerated sentiments, 
the theatrical manner, the false morality, 
the perverted sublime, with which the ex- 
ample of a few great geniuses has infected 
the taste of the age. 

We think that the time is peculiarly 
fitted for such an undertaking. At no 
former period, has the human intellect 
been so intensely and variously occupied. 
We can scarcely turn our eyes to a corner 
of nature, respecting which, during the 
last thirty years, there has not been seme 
important discovery. Within that period, 
mew sciences have been created, and all 
the old ones enlarged in their boundaries. 
Departments of knowledge, apparently the 
most unconnected, have been made to shed 
light on each other. Remote regions of 
the earth have been explored by the most 
learned men of the age. 


the almost obliterated remains of the lost 
authors of Greece and Rome. Every class 
of organized beings, down to the doubtful 
animalcule of the microscope, has been ex- 
amined and described. The boundaries of 
the solar system have been passed, and as- 
tronomers are now observing its path 
through the starry heavens, and computing 
the revolutions and magnitude of the stars 
themselves. All this prodigious energy 
of research is guided by a practical good 
sense, which is continually bringing it to 
bear upon the common interests of man- 
kind; and enriched by a taste and a cultivat- 
ed imagination, which beautify whatever 
they touch, and embellish the grave sci- 
ences with all the graces of composition. 

From these inexhaustible sources, as in- 
structive and elevating as they are pure 
and delightful,—in place of the nove! and 
the romance,—we propose to fill a large 
department of our paper. 

A portion of our journal will be devoted 
to selections from the writings, both in 
prose and verse, of the great masters of 
the old English school. A relish for the 
pure and simple models of composition 
which they have left, is a sure indica- 
tion of correct and manly habits of 
thought, and will be inculcated through- 
out our pages. There is a natural adapta- 
tion of manner to the subject and ocea- 
sion, which is required both by good 
taste and sound morals. It is truly 
refreshing to turn from the exaggerat- 
ed and overloaded style which has be- 
come fashionable, to the simple yet pow- 
erful touches, the happy keeping, the 
graceful lights and shades, which distin- 
guish the writings of Addison and Swift, 
of Pope, of Goldsmith, and Cowper. 

In another department of our paper—the 
philanthropic—we can promise to our 
readers a fund of interesting information. 
The improvements in education, in prison 
discipline, in the management of the poor, 
the sick, and the insane, and in the instruc- 
The pyramids|tion of the dumb and the blind; the efforts 
and the catacombs of Egypt have given up|of Christian beneficence throughout the 
their treasures of ancient lore to the pa-| world, in spreading the Scriptures, in civi- 
tiemit genius of Europe; which is restoring lizing the savage, and leosening the bonds 
to ws, from beneath monkish chronicles,|of slavery, will all pass under review. 































We shall support, whenever we have fit 
occasion, the views which the society ol 
Friends entertain respecting many allowed 
abuses, such as lotteries, gambling, and in 
temperance. 

As we wish to make the paper a firesick 
companion for Friends throughout 
country, we shall study to infuse int 
the mild and liberal spirit of our pec" 
institutions, and to take from the most ser‘ 
pulous mind all just cause of distrust re 
specting the practical tendency of ow 
bours. 

The journal will exhibit a summary 
passing events, and an account of the vari- 
ous plans for internal improvement wh 
are in operation. 

A portion will be set apart for origi: 
communications, essays, poetry, and cl 
ticism. In this department we have gi 
reason to look for strong support. 

An important part of our labours ha 
not yet been alluded to. Attached, fron 
conviction of their truth, to the doctrines 
of the people called Quakers, we make no 
secret of our opinions. We are well satis- 
fied that many of the evils.under which 
the society now suffers, have arisen fron 
ignorance of our true principles, on the 
part of many of those ‘who have left ou: 
communion. We shall, therefore, endea- 
vour to illustrate, according to our ability, 
the genius and history of our society. Ex- 
tracts from, and reviews of the writings of 
Friends, whether of early or modern date; 
and dispassionate expositions of the great 
principles involved in the present contra 
versy, will be frequently and freely given. 
Nor shall we shrink, when we think the 
cause of justice requires it, from a free ex- 
amination of the public conduct of indivi- 
duals, and a defence of the course pursued 
by Friends, where we believe it to be mis- 
represented and calumniated. In doing 
this, we shall allow no taint of party spirit 
to darken our pages. The truth itself 
may sometimes be severe; but whatever 
it may require* at our hands, personalities 
shall be steadily avoided, and private 
character hejd@ sacred. 

A great mass of curious and valuable in- 
formation relative to the early settlement 
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of Friends in this country, and the lives of were, locked up from common use. It|ceeding further, than toa suspension of close its 
individuals distinguished in our annals, | may be truly said that the polish and tem-|©°™Munion with the parties offending, or in m 


the ultimate, as occasion might eall for it, 
to declare, that they, being departed from of 
the unity of the body, are no longer of it. 


is now accessible, and must speedily pe-) per of the weapons which it has furnished 
rish if there be no attempt made to pre-| for our warfare with the libertine spirit of 


oad | ; : ; es 
serve it. Communications upon this sub-|the day, have been unexpected both by} “Thus far the society hath found it requi- ° as 
ject, as well as upon all those which we/ourselves and our opponents. site to — ple et “ae hath co 
have enumerated, are solicited and will be] There is scarcely a single false position | ©°"St#™Uy Gemied all authority in Christian thi 
. ae | witch: dedi ts i that } ti churches, either to force an hypocritical 
gratefully received. which has been taken, that 1s not in some conformity, or to inflict such pains and pen- oa 
In venturing upon so untried a course| oneor other of these neglected volumes, stat-| alties as tend to the privation of life, liberty, TI 
= | 7 . . . . . . Y 
as we have marked out for ourselves, we/ed and refuted. It is thus that ignorance is|or property. Hence it is evident, that the bo 


feel the full foree of the objections which] perpetually reviving the exploded errors of discipline of the Quakers stands not upon 


. : : y the same foundation with that which is sup- 
any ser ; minds may urge against! forme Ss. h learn that ; : : les 
many scrupulous minds may urge ag former times. We may here le ported by violences but differs from it in ¢ 


; ihelty te , we tic 
it. But having examined carefully the/ the whole of these spurious doctrines was nature, as well as in measure. ' 
part we have taken; and being convinced| sifted and rejected long before the present} “Respecting the application of their dis- its 
that the cause of sound principles has sus-| generation attempted in its restless, inno-|cipline to injurious and scandalous immoral- cie 
; . . . j : ie te . . > _ 3 a 
tained a loss for want of a means of refuting] vating spirit, to pull down the ancient edi-|'tles, the society considers itself not in the oe 
lu r exnosi ophistry, and correct-| fice of Quakerism, which had been built light of a civil magistracy, to whom the pun- ter 
es ae oe ry> § a y ishment of crimes and immoralities belongs, os 
ing misstatements, we shall rest our de-|up amidst persecution and calumny, and|pyt as a religious body, to which such offen- a 
fence with perfect confidence upon the|is not, therefore, very likely to fall be-j|ces are no further cognizable, than as they pre 
temper and discretion which we mean to] fore the w ithering blast of infidelity. are contrary to its principles, oe boeegnes fre 
exercise. If we redeem the pledge we] We have been led into this train of|% its religious order. Immoralities, there- by 
— ih = fore, stand upon the same footing, in regard ral 
thus give, we trust that We shall suceed!thought by a perusal of the pamphlet, the 


be ara . to the discipline of the society, with the ( 
in acquiring for our journal a charac-| title of which is prefixed to this article.}preaches of its rules, and can be no other- 

ter of fairness and fidelity, that shall give} it contains a-decisive argument upon the| wise noticed by it. ' 
authority to its statements, and enable it to} necessity of maintaining inviolate the} _“ With regard to the occasional extension 


whole discipline, and a clear statement of of its ultimate degree of ~—— to offen- at 


lay much of the irritation which rumour c . clis¢ 
ie ee ces merely against its principles and rules, 











dtm -genl leer | cas tere cattenad sal : - hoc 
and calumny are sure to excite, and by ithe great principle that the original consti- I apprehend, that when any religiously 
Si ae ae . ; . ons a : + gs |*_ Se 2 a ! we the 
means of which they have so fatally affect-|tution of the body is its only legitimate] ynited body hath, in its collective capacity, a 
ed the peace of society. In fine, we enter|rule of action. The reasoning could not)according to the best of its understanding, eer 
on the duties of editors with feelings|be more appropriate to the circumstances|as received from the holy spirit and the the 
ape We Sues CO : sell ps holy scriptures, fixed the terms of its com- 
hastened by a sense of the responsibilities} of the present day, if it had been penned y Scrip .* : ae . bre 
es a on: aia f th t munion, it has a right, in all points it deems ond 
we have assumed, and of the eA Re ith a full mnOw eage Of ee prone material, to see that they are preserved in- ye 
the undertaking; yet animated by the} which men, in the constant breach of our} violate by its members, and to acknowledge, oie 
prospect of an honourable and useful ea-|order, set up to be held as the true repre-|or reject any, according to their faithfulness, the 
ani. isentatives of Friends; and of the unfair Seer re -_ where if sar 
. shi : : udges any have justly forfeited their mem- - 
seviaeeatinias Janne sh the protection -of the}J tage - ; tho 
io eas * soon ~ a ie h ——- it hath a right to declare it: other- din 
iscipli as aimed by those, who, | ,..; eS oe infractowe wns ‘wnt 
CURSORY OBSERVATIONS disc ipline has Deen C J * ? >| wise, litigious and refractory members might spe 
f Inte publication, entitled an Essay on the Simpli-\ under its shelter, have been busily engaged | render the church a stage of perpetual con- 
) late publicati n, entitled an E ay uy } - tage * (Re 
y of Truth, signed Catholicus, by J. Phipps,\in laying waste both our order and our tention, a huddle of confusion, or, as a king- 
London, 1779, p. 40 principles dom divided against itself, which cannot 
i we . . . . 
af 4] ' ralled |= ; ; , r its own preservation therefore, 
as Deen th lot ot the peo yle called mM, ple . . stand For its 0 ' I ; 
j has een the | vem F * ni rhe pamphlet Is an answer to a writer it can do no less than to withdraw itself 
Quakers, to be-misund stage and misre-| 4, appears to have been disowned for rom every brother that walketh disorderly: 
presented in a remarkable degree. Attack- paying tithes, and who accused Friends of (2 Thess. iii. 3,) which it can do by no other E 
ed at one time as Jesuits and at another as . popish and persecuting spirit in the ex-| means, but by declaring its disunion with his f 
Deists; censured now for their libertin-| --0 oo 4-0: 9s _. It is chiefly occupi- them. we , 6 
for their bigotry.—there ._jercise = diesipune cae i P “This is the ultimate process of the peo- Cou 
. ' Ww . > Dl —— of = . . > . . . 
ism and now for a / 6 Ys led with a discussion respecting tithes, a ple called Quakers; which is not intended by “ 
scarcely a point of ee ee om | subject little understood, and, happily, not} them for the punishment of any, but for Oe 
of their discipline which they have not | felt in our own country. | keeping the church as clear from disorder a inl 
> 2, a wre T 3 x r 6 a 
been compelled to defend. But these a The following extracts refer to the ge-| may be. ’ 9 p 19°) thet “ 
. a ire any different . "| . +s ee” A ows age g 1a : 
rious defences are by so many dierent neral principles by which all religious so-) aed tach hath an ‘uhleubien right ordi 
1ands—are so spre: rer the face of our| .- 4:.. si a oS : every ceve 5 ate 
hands—a spread over the et cieties subsist, and will amply reward */to exclude every member that breaks the rr th 
history,—are, as regards many of the ">| perusal. rules and orders formed by it; but denies it Rat 
inaccessible to the gener: ader, and} nie ‘ . ‘Pesotsan Sorie ause ev ‘ ; 
so inaccessible - tne ge neral reacde T “The doctrine and order deliberately and| to a Christian Society, bec a te voc hetha infe! 
so unattractive in composition and appear- conscientiously received and settled by the | ber hasa right to hich he ane ju i W nr urge 
> r - ; C : oi } »<¢ j r " > 18 memoper Ss : : 
ance,—that few, even of our Own MeM-| ynited concurrence of the body, it hath all the society, | b th Ton’ ied ih laid for t 
. 1 . : rae . . - . > +ha , © . s 7 
bers, are aware of their value, and how | along held it to be its indispensible duty to) ct er By Bans i this 
lo » exnositi > the doctrines| maintain, not by external severities, but by} down in the sacred r ' to ex 
ilete an exposition of the doctrines|” , or ) dv; «This is son why he ought net taihe 
* ‘e4 of the society ther nee-| gospel methods of instruction, advice, nis is a reaso y ea * tere: 
and testimonies of the sociegy they pse-| snd admonition: and in cases of disorderly | compelled to abide in fellowship with one that wor! 
sent. The ‘evil times’’ on which we) walking, which have a tendency to infringe|he believes not to be so governed; but " can- for 4 
have fallen, have compelled us to resort to} upon the peace and unity of the church, it|not intitle him, either to insist upon the so- ques 


this great armoury, which has been, as it/hath always been principled against pro-|ciety’s reseinding any of its rules, against whie 
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its own conscience, or retaining him in 
membership with it, whilst he either profes- 
sionally, or practically, lives in the disbelief 
of its principles, or the infringement of its 
established order. The /iderty of individuals 
to examine, implies not a power in them to 
control the body, any more in a religious 
than a ctvi/ one. 

‘*Rules are necessary to the support of 
order in religious, as well as civil societies. 
There must be some power in the collective 
body, which is not in every particular singly, 
to answer the end of order. This cannot be 
less than a power to accept, or reject, par- 
ticular members, according to the suitable- 
ness, or unsuitableness of their conduct with 
its doctrines and rules. ‘Uhe nature of so- 
ciety, and the fitness of things, require thus 
much; and the discipline of the Quakers ex- 
tends no further: it intrudes not upon the 
civil rights of its members, affects no secu- 
lar authority, either over their persons or 
property, but leaves them in a reasonable 
freedom, either to continue in membership, 
by a conduct agreeable to its principles and 
rules, or to separate from it if they think fit. 

‘*'The nature of society requires unity and 
harmony. A continued infraction of the 
terms of its communion, is not only a con- 
tinual interruption to the peace of it, but has 
a tendency to its dissolution. Hence it be- 
hooves every regular, united body to support 
the observance of its rules among its mem- 
bers, for its own peace and re 
sensible of this, the apostle, in his epistle to 
the Romans, writes dae: “I beseech you, 
brethren, mark them who cause divisions 
and offences, contrary to the doctrine which) 
ye have learned, it avoid them.” ‘This a) 
church cannot do, but by clearing itself from | 
them; which is not persecution, but a neces- 
sary exertion of gospel discipline towards) 
those, who, by their turbulence, might give 
disturbance to it, or, *y good words and fair 
speeches, deceive the hearts of the simple. 
(Rom. 16, 17, 18.) 

(Zo be Continued.) 
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IMPORTANT DECISION. 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Hlinois to 
his friend in Philadelphia, dated August 23, 1827. 


*A late judicial decision of the Supreme 
Court of Blicseuri has afforded me infinite 
pleasure, the more so as I have long had the 
object very much at heart, and been exceed- 
ingly anxious to see it effected. 

‘*T had always been of opinion that the 
ordinance of Congress of 1787 had emanci- 
pated the slaves in the territory North West 
ef the Ohio. But as the people of this State 
have acquiesced in a contrary decision of an 
inferior court near 40 years, I had repeatedly 
urged on the Legislature to make provision 
for the gradual but speedy emancipation of 
this remnant of servitude, and had laboured 
to convince the masters that it was their in- 
terest to have such a law adopted, as it 
would have the effeet of lulling the negroes 
for a time, and preventing their taking the 
question to the highest Courts of Justice, 


which must decide in favour of the negroes, 
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and give them instant freedom. One of 
these unfortunate negroes* having been re- 
moved from this state to Missouri, and there 


having been treated with cruelty, and finally | 
transported and sold in Louisiana, found his | 
| quity took a pleasure in showing the versa- 
|tility and ingenuity of their spirit, by ce 
\fending first one opinion and then the on 


way back to St. Louis, and there instituted 
a suit for his freedom under the ordinance of 
1787. The Circuit Court having decided 





2 
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indeed, there is no such thing to be found as 
any regular system of infidelity, scarcely 
even a single firm principle, or settled phi- 
losophical opinion, or even precise form of 
philosophical doubt. As the sophists of an- 


against him, he took his case to the Supreme |exactly opposite to it, so Voltaire wrote om 
Court, where although two out of the three | book in favour and another in contradiction 
Judges were advocates of slavery, the deci-|of providence. Yet in so far is he sincere 
sion was reversed and it was unanimously |that he cannot help letting us see, very 


decided that he was a freeman. 
sion has produced considerable excitement 
in this state, andj it is said there have been 
several suits instituted by the negroes to re- 
cover their liberty—and I cannot for a mo- 
ment doubt but ts our Supreme Court will 
concur in the decision made in Missouri. If 
so this foul blot will be immediately washed 
out, and the friends of man will have a new 
cause to felicitate themselves on the progress 
of correct principles, and on the restoration 
of his long lost rights.”—African Observer. 





PICTURE OF THE ATHEISM AND REVOLUTION- 
ARY SPIRIT OF THE FRENCH. 


Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot. 


In the eighteenth century, the English 
were the first people of Europe, in litera- 
ture as in every -“ else. The whole of 
the modern French philosophy was produced 
by that of Bacon, Locke, and other English- 
men; at least, it borrowed all its first prin- 
ciples from them. In France, however, it 
soon assumed an appearance quite different 
from what it had ewer had in England. In 
Germany, on the other hand, the mighty re- 
generation of literature in the middle of this 
century, received its first impetus and ruling 
direction, principally from the poetry and 
the criticism of the English. 

Voltaire was the first who contributed, in 
a great degree, to bring the philosophy of 
Locke and Newton into France. It is sin- 
gular with what a perversity of genius this 
man makes use of all the marvellous great- 
ness, of nature as revealed to him by the 
science of England, not for the purpose of 


This deci-| 


| 





plainly, which of these works is his own fa 
vourite. ‘Throughout all his writings, what- 


ever be their subject, he cannot resist any 
opportunity of introducing his impious wit, 


and showing his aversion for Christianity, 
and, in part at least, for all religio in 
this point of view his spirit operated as a cor 


rosive and destructive engine for the « 
ing of all earnest, moral, and religious les 
of thinking. Yet it appears to me that Vol- 
uire has done even more harm by the spi: 
and purpose which he has thrown over 
tory, than by his derision of religion. H 
felt what was the defect of French lite: 
ture in this department, as well as in that 
poetry. Since the time of the Cardinal 
Retz, the abundance of historical memoi 
alike interesting from their subjects, and t 
lively mode of their composition, had 
creased to such a degree, 
most be said to be a | 
themselves—and certainly to form of 
the most brilliant parts of the whole 

ture of France. But in consequence of t! 
memoirs, there is no doubt that history d& 
clined too muc h into the tone of convers ati 
became split into particulars, and lost it 

at last, to the great injury of historical trut! 
in an endless variety of anecdotes. How 
ms delichtful the perusal of such work 


— 


that they might a 


roper literatu V 
i 


may be, they are, after all, only the | 
cers and materials of history, not hist ‘ 


in the proper acceptation of the word. \t 
ledst there is much space intervening be 


tween the best possible style of writing such 
anecdotes, and a style of historical composi- 
ition such as that of the ancients w  % 
| enene the moderns, that of Machiavelli 
The French literature possesses many excel 


exalting the character of the Creator, but/|ent narrators, some well collected, and 


for lowering that of men;—how fond he is of 
dwelling on the insignificance of this earth- 
worm, amidst the immeasufable splendours 
of stars and planets. As if the spirit, the 
thought which can comprehend all this uni 
verse of suns and stars, were not something 
greater than they; as if God were some 
earthly monarch, who, among the millions 
over which he rules, may well be supposed 


(even a8 pieces of writing) praiseworthy tracts 
concerning the older history of the country, 
but no truly classical, national, and o iginal 
work of history. Voltaire was very sensible 
of this defect in the literature of his nation, 
and with his usual vanity of universal genius, 
attempted to supply it himself. That in re- 
gard to art he was not entirely unsuccessful, 
that as a writer of history, even in respect 


never to have seen, and almost to have for-|to the mode of composition adapted - for 


gotten the existence of some paltry village 


works of that kind, he can sustain no com- 


on the border of his dominions. ‘The eigh- parison, [ do not say with the ancients, but 
teenth century in general made no use of/even with the best English historians— 
the physical knowledge it inherited from the | Hume and Robertson; this is now universal - 
seventeenth, except one extremely hostile ||/y admitted even in France itself. Never- 
to the higher truths of religion. In Voltaire, | theless, the spirit in which he viewed history, 
co very soon acquired very great influence even 
* Of this description of negroes there are many | over English writers—particularly Gibbon— 


anna ae ae eee ton — and became almost the ruling historical spi- 
running them off and selling them in 7. lower |Tit of the eighteenth century. The essence 
country. of this mode of thinking in respect to history 
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which proceeded’ from Voltaire, consists in 
expressing, on every opportunity, and in 
every possible form, hatred for monks, cler- 
gymen, Christianity, and, in general, for all 
religion. In regard to politics, its prevalent 
spirit is a partial, and, in the situation-of 
modern Europe, an absurd predilection for 
the republican notions of antiquity, accom- 
panied very frequently with an oer 
false conception, or at least extremely im- 
perfect knowledge of the true spirit and es- 
sence of republicanism. Among the follow- 
ers of Voltaire this went so far as to take the 
appearance of a decided and bigotted hatred 
of all kingly power and nobility, and in ge- 
neral, of all those modes of life and govern- 
ment which have been produced by what is 
called the feudal system; and all this, in 
spite of Montesquieu, who characterized and 
paised with the acuteness and liberality of a 
true philosopher, what these comparatively 
ignorant writers were only capable of re- 
viling. How much was set in a false light, 
how greatly historical truth was injured, and 
the whole of the past unworthily condemned, 
begins now to be discovered, since historical 
inquirers have adopted a more tener and 
accurate method of research. For after the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century had en- 
tirely accomplished its own destruction, and 
the religion which it would have overthrown 
had come victorious out of the struggle, 
every thing in history and in the past has 
begun to be seen in a more just and natural 
point of view. Yet there remain many fal- 
sifications, errors, and prejudices, with re- 
gard to past ages which have still to be 
amended; for in no department did the phi- 
losophy of the last century so deeply and so 
extensively establish its influence as in his- 
tory, where its wickedness and falseness are, 
of course, less observable to those who take 
facts upon trust, than when their spi- 
rit is brought distinctly forward in the shape 
of philosophical doctrine and opinion. 
(To be continued.) 


RETIREMENT. 
BY COWPER. 


Far fromthe world, O Lord, I flee, 
From strife and tumult far; 

From scenes where Satan wages still 
His most successful war. 


The calm retreat, the silent shade, 
With prayer and praise agree; 

And seem by thy sweet bounty made 
For those who follow thee. 

There if thy Spirit todch my soul, 
And grace her mean abode; 

Oh with what peace and joy and love, 
She communes with her God! 


There, like the nightingale, she pours 
Her solitary lays; 

Nor asks*a witness of her song, 
Nor thirsts for human praise. 


Author and Guardian of my life, 
Sweet source of hight divine, 

And, (all harmonious names in one, ) 
My Saviour, thou art mine! 


What thanks I owe thee, and what love— 
A boundless, éridless store, - 

Shall echo through the realms above, 
When time shall be no more. 





















































Our Poetical Correspondent, “W.” is a young 
man, belonging to the Society of Friends in this 
town, only 17 years of age, an Apprentice to a me- 
chanical business, and iias never enjoyed any other 
advantages of education than such as are afforded 
in our common district schools. His effusions indi- 
cate, we should say, considering his disadvantages, 
a genius Sa among American Poets. Such 
richness and sublimity of language, such brilliancy 
of fmagination and delicacy of sentiment, have not, 
we believe, distinguished any of the early produc- 
tions of the most celebrated modern poets. 

[Essex Gazette. 


Nothing of interest had occurred in Greece 
since the fallof Athens. The war dragged 
heavily, without much activity on either side. 
Lord Cochrane was at Poros with the Hellas, 


force was assembled at Smyrna, of French, 
English, Russians and Austrians; about twen- 
ty sail were in Smyrna, and many in the 
neighbouring ports. ‘The whole of the Ame- 
rican squadron was in the Archipelago, des- 
tined for Smyrna. 

Mr. Washington was shot by the Greeks 
in a broil at Acripoli, and died on board the 
English line of battle ship Asia, Admiral 
Codmington. 


OCEAN. 


Unfathom’d deep, unfetter’d waste 
Of never-silent waves, 

Each by its rushing follower chas’d, 
Through unillumin’d caves, 

And o’er the rocks, whose turrets rude, 
E’en since the birth of time, 

Hath heard amid thy solitude, 
The billow’s ceaseless chime. 


Thro’ what recesses, depths unknown, 
Dost thou thy waves impel, 
Where never yet a sunbeam shone, 
Or gleam of moonlight fell’ 
For never yet did mortal eyes 
Thy gloom-wrapt deeps behold, 
And naught of thy dread mysteries, 
The tongue of man hath told. 


What, though proud man presume to hold 
His course upon thy tide, 

O’er thy dark billows uncontroll’d 
His fragile bark to guide— 

Yet who, upon thy mountain waves, 
Can feel himself secure, 

While sweeping o’er thy yawning caves, 
Deep, awful and obscure? 

But thou art mild and tranquil now— 
Thy wrathful spirits sleep, 

And gentle billows, calm and slow 
Across thy bosom sweep. 

Yet where the dim horizon’s bound 
Rests on thy sparkling bed, 

The tempest-cloud, in giébm profound, 
Prepares its wrath to shed. 





Infant School.—Those who feel an interest 
in the welfare and moral improvement of the 
rising generation of the poorer classes of so- 
ciety, who earn their bread by the sweat of 
their brow, will, doubtless learn with plea- 
sure, that in the Infant School in Chester- 
street, which was opened on Monday, the 
ist inst. with 50 scholars, there where on 
Saturday upwards of 90, and that there is 
every prospect that within a week or two, 
the whole number that can bé accommodated 
in that school, viz. about 130, will be enter- 
ed. About a fifth part of the whole have 
paid the little sum required, that is, three 
cents per week. This requisition is made, 
not for the sake of the amount to be received, 
but to save the feelings of such parents, as 
from a pride which springs from a laudable 
motive, are unwilling to have their children 
taught by charity. —4m. Daily Advertiser. 





Stockton and Darlington Railway.—The 
ry snes ty who belong chiefly to the Society 
of Friends, encountered a wer deal of op- 
position in Parliament and elsewhere; but 
the work promises to remunerate them in 
the most ample manner. The cost of the 
railway, which is twenty-five miles long, 
and is carried over two hills by inclined 
planes, was less than 200,000/. 120,000 tons 
of minerals and merchandize have been con- 
veyed along it in the course of the year ex- 
pired, generally at the rate of 2d. per ton 
per mile, including haulage, and waggons 
ound; and the receipts for tonnage have ex- 
ceeded 2,000/. per month. The coaches 
that ply on it have travelled 45,469 miles, 
carrying passengers at the rate of ld. per 
mile outside, and 12d. inside, witha velocity 
of eight miles an hour, and without one sin- 
gle accident occurring to injure man, horse, 
er coach. In consequence of this cheap and 
easy conveyance the amount of intercourse 
between Stockton and Darlington has in- 
creased more than tenfold—the coach for- 


Thus, mild and calm in youth’s bright hour, 
The tide of life appears, 

When fancy paints, with magic power, 
The bliss of coming years; 

But clouds will rise, and darkness bring 
O’er life’s deceitful way, 

And cruel disappointment fling 
Its blight on hope’s dim ray. 

Haverhill, ( Massachusetts, _) 1st mo. 1827. W. 





From England.—The ship Antioch, arriv- 
ed at New York, from Liverpool, brought a 
London paper of the Sd ult. No further ar- 
rangements in the new ministry were made 
public. It was however said Mr. Herries 
had accepted the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

The disturbances in Catalonia had become 
more serious. Mr. Lamb, the British Min- 
ister at the Court of Madrid, had demanded 
an explanation as to the extent of the distur- 
bances, and the measures adopted to prevent 
them, and.in consequence all the Counsel- 
lors of State and Ministers, had been sum-|merly having plied only three times a week. 
moned to St. Ildefonso, to prepare an an-| Government, too, is not without its share of 
swer and regulate the number of troops to be/the benefit, for the stage-coach duty has risen 
sent against Portugal. from 28/. per annum to 240/.—Ziv, Adv. 

The Russians gained a victory on the 17th 
of July, over i worclona, on the banks of 
the Araxes. 

Thomas Young, of London, has been cho- 
sen a Foreign Associate of the Paris Acade- 
my of Sciences. 





Robert A. Parrish has made a trip in his 
steam boat up the Delaware to aston in 
$6 hours and 15 minutes; distance between 
90 and 100 miles. 


and some smaller vessels. A great naval . 
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THE FRIEND. 5 


Philadelphia, are held in joint tenure by 
trustees appointed in each monthly meet- 
ing. The trustees are merely the instru- 
ments by which the title to the property is 
held, and have no more control over it, 
than the deeds which record the convey- 
ance. A committee of two Friends is 
appointed in each of the monthly meetings 
to act jointly, to whom is entrusted the 
entire: care and control of the burying 
grounds. This committee employ the sex- 
ton, and to them only he is accountable— 
it is their business to give him directions 
relative to the duties of his office, and in a 
word, to have the exclusive oversight and 
direction of the grave yards. 


COMMUNICATION. 


THE BURIAL. 

There is scarcely any circumstance con- 
nected with the recent separation of the 
followers of Elias Hicks from the religious 
Society of Friends, that is productive of 
more pernicious consequences, than the 
misrepresentations which are circulated, 
with the view of producing excitement, 
and awakening prejudices against those per- 
sons who continue their attachment to the 
long established government and princi- 
ples of the Society. In the country, es- 
pecially, the mischievous effects of this 
practice are lamentably obvious. Indivi- 
duals whose sources of information are 
very few, and who have not the means of 
detecting the impositions practised upon 
them, frequently have their minds preju- 
diced by the representations of those on 
whose veracity they have been accustomed 
to rely with implicit confidence, but who, 
under the influence of party feeling, are 
induced to give them a colouring which 
the truth will not justify. To this cause 
may be attributed the antipathy to Phila- 
delphia Friends which is apparent in some 
places, and which has contributed’ in no 
inconsiderable degree to protract the un- 
happy dissensions that have so long agi- 
tated our once peaceful community. Could 
those persons whose feelings toward their 
brethren have been embittered by false 
reports, ascertain correctly the undisguised 
truth, there are few among them who 
would not perceive that their prejudices 
are unfounded—that the pictures of op- 
pression, of persecution and intolerance 
which have been exhibited to their view, 
with such high colouring, are mere phan- 
toms of an imagination diseased by envy 
and ill will. 

A circumstance has recently taken place 
in this city, which furnished a favourable 
opportunity for indulging this odious ha- 
bit. Our readers will readily perceive that 
we allude to the burial of a deceased mem- 
ber of the Northern District monthly 
meeting, who had lived within the limits 
of the late monthly meeting of Green street. 

The facts respecting this painful event 
have been shamefully, and we may add, 
wilfully misrepresented, to the disadvan- 
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As a part of the design of the Editors 

in establishing the Frrenp, is to circulate 
information relating to their own peculiar 
interests, amongst the members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, we have been restrained 
from the usual practice of advertising our 
plan in the common newspapers. The 
Prospectus on our first page will explain 
at large the course we mean to pursue.— 
In order to give it an extensive circulation, 
and at the same time exhibit a specimen of 
our paper, we have printed a large edition 
of this number, which will be widely dis- 
tributed. Persons out’of the city, who 
are disposed to encourage us, will receive 
their papers by mail, or as they may direct, 
upon remitting to our publisher a year’s 
subscription inadvance. The second num- 
ber will be printed in two weeks, and 
thenceforth the papers will be regularly 
issued once a week. Although we are 
assured of having enlisted sufficient ta- 
lents, learning and zeal in our cause to 
support the Journal with credit, we ear- 
nestly solicit original communications for 
our pages. As ‘‘ Moderation’ is in- 
scribed on our door posts and our threshold, 
we shall always think ourselves bound to 
scrutinize closely, Whatever may be offer- 
éd for our pages relating to Principles and 
Men. We shall endeavour to render the 
lighter department of our journal accepta- 
ble to our young readers, without making 
it frivolous. 














Beside, this committee, thereis another 
appointed also by each monthly meeting, 
to receive applications for interment and 
grant the requisite order to the sexton for 
opening the ground—here their duties 
cease. ‘The trustees have no right what- 
ever to interfere with the duties of either 
of these committees, and we believe there 
never was an instance in which they at- 
tempted such interference, except in the 
recent transactions. 
















*There were five monthly meetings in 
this city, all branches of, and subordinate 
to the quarterly meeting of Philadelphia. 
Each of them appointed such committees 
as we have described. Green street month- 
ly meeting, one of the five, déclared itself 
independent. of Philadelphia quarterly 
meeting, and, in violation of the discipline, 
applied to, and was received as a compo- 
nent part of Abington quarter; which meet- 
ing never had, nor can it have, either col- 
lectively, or by its subordinate meetings, 
any title to, or control over, the property 
of Friends in Philadelphia. 















Happily to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to seygre, 

















has always been accounted the great secret 
of winning the youthful mind to the love 
of virtue. 

Weare desirous of rendering this mis- 
cellany a favourite parlour and fireside 
companion with Friends throughout A‘me- 
rica. The want of a common medium of 
intellectual intercourse has,long been felt 
among us. If we ean by means of this 
paper, direct our young people to elevated 
pursuits and studies, assist in guiding their 
taste, in maturing their judgments, in form- 
ing them to habits of manly and serious|tage of the Society in Philadelphia. Jus- 
thinking—in cultivating in them senti-|tice to the injured reputation of the parties 
ments congenial with the doctrines and|concerned, demands that the facts should 
testimonies of our religious Society—our|be impartially and accurately stated. 
highest ambition as to this enterprise will 
be satisfied. 


In consequence of the disorderly manner 
in which Green street monthly meeting 
had been held; its continued disregard of 
the discipline, and itsrejection of the autho- 
rity of its superiormeeting, to which “the 
compact agreed to by both parties,’? made 
it accountable, the quarterly meeting of 
Philadelphia was subjected to the painful 
necessity of dissolving it, and attaching its 
members to the monthly meeting for the 
Northern District, of which they had for- 
merly been a part. The dissolution of the 
monthly meeting, of consequence, released 
from their appointments all those who act- 
ed under its authority, and among the rest, 
the two committees whose duties we have 

In attempting this unpleasant duty, it|defined. Their existence neeessarily ceas- 
will be proper first to observe, that the |ed simultaneously with that of the meeting 
burial grounds belonging to Friends of|which created them. 
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Thus circumstanced, it became the ob-|cease took place, a consultation was held 
vious duty of the committee entrusted with |among some of the leading members of the 
the care and control of the burying ground, |meeting, to decide what was to be done. 
inform the sexton that orders for the|We should have thought that the sad and 
sons who deceased within |subdued feeling which the dissolution of a 


out to the western burial ground, and was 
there informed by the person who resides 
on the premises, that Gabriel Middleton 
and William Stevenson had been there; 
that Gabriel Middleton had broken open 
the gate, by forcing out the staple which 
secured the lock, and that they had ad- 
mitted a person into the yard, who by 
their direction was then employed in dig- 
ging a grave. Henry Cope went to this 
man, and inquired his authority for open- 
ing the ground, and by whom he was em- 
ployed. Hereplied that oneof the persons 
was John Simmons—(who is not a member 
of the Society of Friends) the names of 
the others he had either forgotten, or was 
not disposed to give. He was then in- 
formed by Henry,Cope, that as one of the 
committee appointed to have the care of 
the property, it was his duty to forbid his 
digging the grave. The man replied, that 
the persons by whom he was employed, 
had promised to indemnify him, and inti- 
mated that he should not desist. Henry 
Cope then withdrew; and neither he nor 
any other member of the committee visit- 
ed the ground again until some time after 
the interment had taken place. On the 
following morning, the 31st of 8th month, 
a forcible entry into the grave yard was 
again made, and the body interred; but no 
opposition of any kind was offered to its 
accomplishment, except simply forbidding 
the grave digger to proceed, as has been 
already related. 

Such are the facts connected with this 
extraordinary proceeding. We have given 
a plain and impartial narration of them, 
and leave every reader to draw his infe- 
rence. We apprehend, however, that every 
unprejudiced mind must perceive that the 
dignity and authority of the quarterly 
meeting, the preservation of good order, 
and the support of our christian discipline, 
all required that the course adopted should 
be taken—and we can perceive in it no- 
thing incompatible with that friendly feel- 
ing which ought ever to be maintained to- 
ward all our brethren. 
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interment of per : 
the limits of the late monthly meeting of|fellow being was calculated to produce, 
Green street, would hereafter be granted would have *calmed the tumult of party 
by the committee of the Northern District, |!eeling, and hushed every unkind and an- 
gry emotion. But not so—the solemn ac- 






of which monthly meeting Green street 
Friends had now become members. A 
desire was generally felt that this business 
might be arranged in the most friendly 
manner possible, and every facility afford- 
d for procuring the requisite orders for 









































companiments of death were to be employ- 
ed as a means of kindling excitement. It 
was determined to force an interment, on 
an order from the committee whose pow- 







ers had become defunct by the dissolution 





nterment. In accordance with this ami-|0f Green street monthly meeting. 





. ‘ . Deiciert nisealer grits h: hae i 
able feeling, the monthly meeting of the Prey iously to learning that such a con 





Northern Districtappointed several Friends clusion had been come to, an order for the 





interment of the deceased was signed by 
Leonard Snowdon and Edward Randolph, 
two of the committee appointed *by the 
Northern District monthly meeting.— 


resident within the former limits of Green 





street meeting to grant orders, and as 
threats of violence had been repeatedly 






held out, endeavours were used to remove 





Anxious to evince the friendly disposition 


every shadow of excuse for resorting to any 
which was entertained toward the mem- 





disgraceful or illegal measures. 
Notwithstanding the dissolution of Green 
street monthly meeting by its superior 
neeting, a number of individuals, regard- 
less of the subordination which they owed 
to the quarter, continued to assemble vat 
the meeting house under the assumed title 
of a monthly meeting; and although they 
declared their connexion with Philadelphia 
yuarter to be dissolved, and that they had 
become members of Abington, yet they 
attempted to interfere with, and to act in 
the management of the concerns of Friends 
f Philadelphia, as though they still con- 
sidered themselves a monthly meeting 
velonging to their quarter. 

These preliminary statements will ena- 
jle our readers to judge of the position of 
iffairs at the time when the individual de- 
ceased, whose interment has given rise to 
so much misrepresentation. We shall re« 
late the circumstances of the transaction 
minutely; and as our information is from 
indoubted authority, the statement may be 
implicitly relied upon. 

The individual died on the 29th of the Sth 
month, and immediately on receiving in- 
telligence of the occurrence, a near con- 
nexion called upon the family and offered 

is services to procure the interment in the 
regular order of Society, by an order from 
the committee of the Northern District 
monthly meeting. This friendly offer was 
declined, on the ground that another rela- 
tive (who was an officer in the meeting at 
Green street) had taken on himself the 
necessary attention to the obsequies. It is 
proper fo observe, that soon after the de- 





bers of Green street, and to afford every 





facility to the bereaved relatives, Edward 





Randolph and Joseph Rakestraw called 





upon the father of the deceased, and pre- 





sented him with the order—he declined 





receiving it. ‘They then waited upon the 
relative before alluded to, who had charge 
of the funeral arrangements, and tendered 


the order to him—he also refused it. Some 









mild persuasion was used to convince him 
of the propriety of accepting it, rather than 
resort to violent measures, but he gave the 






most peremptory refusal, observing that 





he would rather bury the corpse in his own 
yard, than receive the order from them. 





It should be particularly noticed, that 





the reception of the order by any individu- 





al, could in no way affect any supposed 





right which the meeting at Green street 
might claim—no principle would have 
been compromitted as regarded i¢, and the 
burial might have been peaceably and re- 
putably solemnized in the regular order of 
society. Friends had now done every 
thing that brotherly kindness and a just 
sense of propriety could possibly require; 
and finding the parties determined to pro- 
ceed to unlawful violence, they had only 
calmly to await the issue. 










OBSERVER. 






The Sheffield (English) Courant, says— 
Hannah Kilham, our persevering townswo- 
man, is preparing for a second visit to Africa. 
Her former one was but very short, being 
undertaken at the express request of the 
friends who promoted her journey. She re- 
mained there, however, sufficiently long to 





On the morning of the 30th of 8th month, 
John Chapman informed the committee 
appointed to the care of the burying ground, 
that the death had occurred, and stated his 


belief that a forcible entry would be made} 

into the grave yard, in order to inter the | 228rve the wants oud to Korm plans fee ehe 
rR improvement of the poor Africans; and, 

corpse. In the afternoon of the same day,| since her return, she has been actively em- 

Henry Cope, one of the committee, went|ployed in acquiring a knowledge of the 
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‘ 


ee 


different dialects spoken amon the black in 
the colony of Sierra Leone. In the attain- 
ment of this knowledge she has availed her-| 
self of every means in her power, such as} 
visiting the different merchant ships frot 





n| a high and well 


deserved title to the vene- 


. * . | on . . rs . - 
that coast, conversing with the captains and | ration of the friends of humanity. 


individuals that may have been living there| 


To the members of our religious society, 


. Ps . | 
for any length of time and collecting what! the early annals of our state possess a deep 


information she could from the most intelli- 
vent of the natives who have visited this 
country.. In this way she has been able to| 
form two vocabularies of two different dia-| 
lects much spoken among tho negroes; and| 
it is her intention on her arrival in Africa to! 
form schools, and catechise the children in 
their own language, as4ar as she is able, and 
also to acquaint herself with the different| 





and peculiar interest.—They show us 
what our forefathers were, what they pro- 
fessed, and what they practised; they il- 


lustrate, by a positive application to human 


affairs, the excellency and beauty of our 


mild and benevolent profession, and they 


furnish a powerful incentive to emulate 





in her enlightened ainendments of the pe-| Union can exhibit so early, so continued 
nal code, in her labours for the promotion 
of general education,—Pennsylvania has 


and so successful a cultivation of letters, 
as Pennsylvania. 


j Hardly had the emi 
grants sheltered themselves in their huts 
—the forest trees were still standing 

their doors, when they established schools 
and a printing press—to teach and to be 
enlightened: literally inter silvas quere- 
re verum. Within four years from the 
time that our ancestors landed in the wil- 
derness, a printing press was at work in 
Philadelphia, sowing broadcast the seeds 
of knowledge and morality; and only a 
few months after the arrival of William 
Penn, public education was attainable at a 
small experse. It appears from the jour 


dialects spoken by the captured negroes, of the example and to follow in the footsteps} nals of the provincial council, that in De- 
various tribes, collected in Sierra Leone.|of our dignified predecessors. 


We heartly wish her success, believing with 
her, that to Christianize the African, we 
must educate him, and that the abolition of 
slavery to be effectual, must commence 
amongst the blacks themselves; and this may 
be accomplished by raising the moral stand- 
ard in their own hearts, by teaching them to 
know themselves—their duty to God, and 
their neighbour. 





I have often feared that the society at 
the present day, were but little acquainted 
with the history of the only government in 
which they have ever exereised exclusive 
or permanent influence,” and that too many 
were ignorant of the actual advances made 
by our ancestors in the science of govern- 
ment and in the practice of philanthropy. 
In‘order, therefore, to exemplify in some 


cember 1683, Enoch Flower undertook to 
teach school ‘‘in the town,” as it was 
then called, ‘‘of Philadelphia.”’ His 
charges, a record of which is still presery- 
ed, indicate the simplicity of the period 
“To learn to read English, four shillings 
a quarter; to write, six shillings, &c 
boarding a scholar—to wit, diet, lodging, 
washing, and schooling, 10 péurids for the 
| whole year’’—little more than what is now 
|paid for a single quarter’s schooling alone 


A curious but melancholy fact is mention-| degree the history of primitive Pennsyl-|in some of our institutions. 


ed respecting the conduct of the Turks, to 
the persons who, from choice, remained in 
Athens. ‘Those who left the garrison were 
honourably protected, and seven Beys of 
consequence accompanied them as hostages; 
but of the Greeks, who preferred to remain 
in their ancient city, three were killed, as a 
sacrifice. It almost surpasses belief that 
such barbarous superstition can exist in 
Europe, and among a people engaged in con- 
stant intercourse with the most civilized na- 
tions in the world. 





For the Friend. 
SKETCHES 
HISTORY.—WNo. 1. 


The early annals of Pennsylvania are 


possessed of a high and peculiar interest; 
they exhibit the rare example of a govern- 
vithout force, supported 
without wars, and extended without mar- 
illustrious founder 


ment founded 


tial conquests. Her 


OF EARLY PENNSYLVANIA * 


vania, we propose, in a series of short es- 
says, to present such facts as we have in 
possession, or may acquire in the course of 
our reading. Notices of distinguished 
men, of prominent features of policy, and 
of the exertions of benevolence and philan- 
thropy, will be given without strict atten- 
tion to arrangement or order of time, and 
we may also occasionally bring into view 
distinguished men and interesting mea- 
sures of more recent date. The extracts 
in the present number, are taken from 


‘*Notes on the Provincial Literature of 
Pennsylvania, by Thomas Ii. Wh: . ; , 
yivania, Dy iomas 1. iarton, parte and sciences, suitable to their sex, age, 


| 2 ° ° - 
| Esq. printed in vol. 1, part 1, of the Me- 
moirs of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania.” 

NOTES, &c. 


The first settiers of Perinsylvania were, 


Six years afterwards, a public school, 
jor as it would now be called, a seminary 
or college, was founded by the society of 
Friends in this city. The preamble of 
the charter granted in 1701, proves how 
deeply the true principles of morals and 
philosophy were anchored in the minds 
e the founders and rulers of Pennsylya- 
nia. ‘‘Whereas,”’ it recites, ‘the pros- 
perity and welfare of any people depend, 
in a great measure, upon the good educa- 
tion of their youth, &c. and qualifying 
them to serve their country and them- 
selves, by breeding them in reading, writ- 
jing, and learning of languages, and useful 


and degree; which cannot be effected in 
|any manner so well as by erecting pudii: 
schools for the purpose aforesaid, &c.” 
Prowg says that the poor were taught g¢ra- 
t this institution.* It is curious and 
instructive to compare the doctrines of this 
instrument, with those which had been 









vas deeply sensible that the doctrines and 
precepts of the Christian religion are (le- 


signed to have a practical influence, not 
only on the private conduct of individuals, 


but also to regulate and control the charac- 
ter and actions of communities and nations. 


chiefly, members of a religious society| promulgated thirty years before, antl were 
which has been supposed to decry’and un-jat that time acted upon in a neighbouring 
dervalue human learning, and to place li-| province. ‘I thank God,” said the g0- 
terature, as well as painting and music, onjvernor of Virginia, “we have not free 
its index expurgatorius. However truly|schools nor printing; and I hope we shall 
this may have been said of some of the early | not have these hundred years. For learn- 
nen ten: tied. te early government. of = ely Sane: voee me a ing has ea disobedience, and heresy, 
Pennsylvania founded upon the deep and rials Or the su sade af the ites a a - ‘ged ae tb hon. “= are has 
ndled Vedios: Of fiaGes- and test, anak _* » SuUpy —_ he - _tt is} divalged them ibels upon the government 

Jusice anc ‘ruth, and tor) believed that no one of the states of this} —God keep us from both. Che first 
many years, her practice illustrated and preceptor in the Friend’s public school, 
made conformable to so auspicious a theo-| * If New Jersey may be supposed to present an| was Geotge Keith, afterwards sufficiently 
ry. exception to the above remark, it will be recollected] famous. His income from this office 

In her mild and just policy towards a Pe see eae ee oie aber 


. , ze hands, that the influence of the society in legislation 
the Indians, in her Christian endeavours} snust haye been at least of sieiaieatinaly . ac- 
in favour of the much injured Africans, }count. 


Tn 


_ * Some further account of this institution, which 
is still amongst the most respectable seminaries in 
Pennsylvania, will be given in a future number. 
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seems to me considerable for the times.|and the successive magistracy, than to| hanna, from the mouth of Swatara, to the 
He was allowed a salary of 507 per annum,|their parents for their private patrimo-| point at which the rail road line leaves that 


with a house for his family, a school- 
house, and the profits of the school be- 
sides, for one year. For two years more 
his school was to be made worth 120/ per 
annum. One year, however, appears to 
have been quite enough for the restless 
spirit of George Keith. Vol I, part I, p. 
104, Hist. Soc. Mem. 

Printing, which the governor of Virgi- 
nia had also deprecated with so much ho- 
ly horror, was introduced into Pennsylva- 
nia so early as 1686. It is worthy of re- | 
mark and remembrance, that this province | 
was, comparatively speaking, far earlier | 
than her sister colonies in the use of the} 
press, and, consequently, in the general | 
dissemination of literature. I have alrea- 

j 1, that a printing press was in ope- 
ration in Philadelphia only four years af- 
ter the landing of William Penn. In 
Massachusetts, where learning and the 
arts have been cultivated with great suc- 
cess, printing was not introduced until 
eighteen wears after its settlement. In 
New York, not until seventy three years 
after the settlement; in the other colonies, 
not for a much longer period. Page 105. 

The first printer that settled in Penn-| 
sy lv: , was William Bradford, a native 

i] 


zeicester, in England, and amember of 


dy state: 


| 





the society of Friends, who emigrated in| 
1682-3, and landed on the spot where Phi-| 
lade Iphi 1 was soon afterwards laid out, be-| 
fore a house was built. It is believed that} 
he set up his first 


} 


t 
i 
hbourhood of the trea- 


sington, in the nel 


ty tree. Page 1O5. 


co 
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Literature and science received ample |sections will be open for navigation in the 
1couragement both by words and deeds, \spring of 1828 
‘ aa 5 — . 


from the provincial government of Penn-| 


sylvania. 


venerable and illustrious founder issued a 
manifesto, containing the soundest doc- 


lat every stage of the colonial history, of 


lsible. 


}sent situation of the several canal lines which 


rinting press at Ken-| a 
I jnal from the mouth of Swatara to the mouth 


iof Juniata, 24 miles, and from Pittsburgh to 


, > . . > le e = " ° 
Before one English foot had jing these lines, from the mouth of Juniata to 
been placed on the soil of the colony, the} 


\from the mouth of Kiskiminitas to Blairsville, 


nies.”? Page 151, 152. river. This point it is believed, will prove 
The 12th article of the frame of govern-| to be in the neighbourhood of Columbia. 
ment provides in express terms, ‘‘ That|_ °: A survey from Carpenter 8 point on the 
the governor and provincial council shall en -” the city of Philadelphia. 
erect and order public schools, and en-| De A further examination of the oe 
courage and reward the authors of useful | mms between the west branch of Sus- 
sciences and laudable inventions in the|@)°'@"™4 and the Alleghany rivers, with a 
“ so mm .. | View to determine whether a continued wa- 
ee Among the committees intO| ter communication be practicable. Levels 
which the provincial council was to be di-| have been taken in all the proposed points 
vided, was “a committee of manners, ed-| of connexion by Messrs: Wilson and Mitchel, 
ucation, and arts, that all wicked and scan-|and the waters have been measured. An en- 
dalous living may be prevented, and that} gineer will be despatched in a few days to 
youth may be successively trained up in| re-examine the two summits which appear 
virtue, and useful knowledge and arts. es favourable, and report upon this inte- 
| 
i 
' 





Such were the sentiments entertained at| resting subject. 
the outset of the government, and the pro-|__ 7: A survey from Pittsburgh to Lake 
visions for enforcing them. The same| tie, by the Beaver and Chenango route. 

8. A survey between the same points by 
way of French creek, across the Waterford 
and Conneaut summits. 

It is intended, if possible, during the pre- 
sent season, to explore the routes between 
the Delaware and North Branch of Susque- 
hanna, by way of the Lehigh and Nesco- 

The Governor of Pennsylvania has given peck, and by Broadhead creek and the 
his consent according to law, that a part of Lackowanna, a commurication which the 
the line of canal along the Delaware, begin-| commencement of the J ‘igh and Delaware 


principles appear to have been cherished 


which one example has already been given 
in the extract from the charter of Friends’ 
school B. 


-—— 


|ning at Bristol and extending eighteen miles, |canals have rendered ex -edingly interest- 


shall be put under contract. ‘This will be ing to a large section of the state. —Penn- 
done on Saturday next, and the excavation sylvania Gazelle. 
will be actively commenced as soon as pos- 





We have taken pains to ascertain the pre-| | From Princeton, N.J. we learn that the 


deliberations of the Convention for Internal 
have been provided for by law. In the sum- Improvement, which sat in that city last 
mer of 1826, contracts were made for a ca-| week, resulted in a recommendation to pur- 
sue the old plan of cutting a canal from the 
Delaware to Washington, N. J. at the same 
time to petition the legislature of the state 
to authorize a survey of the same route, with 
During the present season | reference to its applicability to a rail road, of 
contracts have been entered into for extend-| the probable cost of such a conveyance, as 
well as to the amount of receipts that would 
arise from transportation. —U. S. Gaz. 


the mouth of Kiskiminitas, 30 miles. These 


Northumberland, 49 miles; from the same 
point to Lewistown or Juniata, 48 miles, and 





trines of political philosophy, and the most |45 miles; of these, one section beginning at 


onvincing reasons in support of them. 
The following passages deserve to be con- 
stantly borne in mind, in every dist 
this country. ‘*Governments, like c 8, 
¢o from the motion men give them, and 
s governments are made and moved by 
men,so by them they are ruined too. Where- 
fore governments rather depend upon men 
than men upon governments. Let men 
be good, and the government cannot be 

i: if it be ill, they will cure it. But if 
men be bad, let the government be ever so 
good, they will endeavour to warp and 
spoil it to their turn. That, therefore, 


which makes a good constitution, must| 


keep it: viz. men of wisdom and virtue, 
—dqualities, that because they descend not 
with worldly inheritdhces, must be care- 
‘ully propagated by a virtuous education 


of youth; for which after ages will owe 
more to the care and prudence of founders. | 


Fi navigable next spring, and the remainder in 


the mouth of Kiskiminitas and extending 
about 20 miles to the Salt-works, will be 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We feel grateful to the numerous friends 
the spring of 1829. A part of the French] and correspondents who have already 


iCreek feeder has also been commenced, and 
e ae got . d themselves to support us; man 
will nearly be completed this season. When pledge PI asy 


operations on the Delaware have commenced, of their communications which could mot 
there will be about 220 miles of canal in a] be inserted in the present number, shal! 
train of rapid completion. ; 

During the present season, the following ° 7 . : : 
surveys have been commenced, and will be} resting narrative, 1n particular, of the ex- 
|finished in time for the next session of the|¢lysion of Friends in various parts of the 
legislature. 
| 1. A survey on both sides of the North|*™ , : 
\Branch of the Susquehanna, from the south} will be inserted in our next number. As 


iline of the state to Northumberland. the second number will not be published 
for two weeks, we request those who 


receive early attention. The very inte- 


country, from their own meeting houses, 


~ 


2. A survey for a canal between the mouth 
jof the Swatara and the Schuylkill or Dela- : 
‘ware, through Lancaster and Chester coun-| wish to become subscribers to forward to 


|ties. ‘ . a ales cil our publisher their names, with TWO 
vgs a tee DOLLARS, the price of a year’s sub- 


4. A survey for a canal along the Susque-|scription. 
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